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LIKE RAIN UPON THE MOWN GRASS, 


“He shall come down like rain upon the 

mown grass.’’— Psalms 72, 6. 
“* The Scriptures are fond of the grass. To 
them it is the emblem of plenty and comfort. 
To “lie down in pastures of tender grass,” to 
“flourish like the grass of the field,” are com- 
mon expressions for a happy life. And sure- 
ly, if we except, perhaps, the grain, there is 
nothing in nature which suggests peaceful 
contentment like a field of waving grass. And 
when the bright green is dotted with the 
golden dandelion or later with the buttercup 
and daisy, there are few sights to compare 
with it in beauty. 

But this luxurious beauty only makes the 
contrast greater when at last all this waving 
plenty is gone. It is not strange that Scrip- 
ture should find in the mown field a symbol 
of desolation. Over and over again, we find 
the withered grass taken as a figure for dis- 
appointment: “My heart is smitten and 
withered like the grass.” ‘“ As the flower of 
the grass, he shall pass away.” 

And, indeed, there is a pathetic suggestive- 
ness in a mown field. All its beauty and glo- 
ry are gone. In place of the waving and soft 
expanse of grass there is left only a rough 
and ragged stretch of stubble, marked by the 
swaths of the cruel scythe. Instead of rich 
= and yellow, white and red, there is a 
aded brown. The field has a look of dis- 
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couragement and despair, as if, having lost 
the beautiful work of its season, it had no 
heart left to begin again. . . . 


Over it burns the hot July sun, and the 
dust from the road settles down upon it, 
making barrenness doubly barren. But now 
it is that the Psalmist gets the figure of our 
text. There is something comforting to us as 
well as to him in the way in which the sum- 
mer showers come down upon the dry and 
stubbly field. They do not come, like the 
rains of March or November, with violence 
and gales of wind, but gently and softly, as 
if there were pity in the very —- ven 
though the shower is long and drenching, 
there is something in its effect that hints of 
compassion and mercy. As we watch we see 
how the desolated field is refreshed. The dust 
is washed off, the few blades which the scythe 
missed rise again, and all over the meadow 
new blades begin to spring up. In a short 
time, the whole field is green again, and the 
grass, though not as tall and proud as before, 
is almost as soft and rich. 

This is not all. It is pleasant to learn from 
the farmers that, though mowing seems to 
desolate the field, it is really the condition of 
its health. If it is not mowed this year, it 
does not flourish the next. The grass begins 
to die, and sorrel and thistle and burdock 
take its place. It is necessary for future 
crops that the present grass be cut. Then life 
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goes into the roots. They strike deeper into 
the soil, and so are strengthened ; they spread 
on all sides, and so are thickened and united 
with each other. Such, after the scythe, is 
the work of the rain which comes down on 
the mown grass. 

The Psalmist says to us, as Paul said to the 
Romans, that “ the invisible things of God are 
clearly seen . . . in the things that are made” 
in the visible world. It is well not to miss 
the hint which the mown fields all around us 
are giving and will give,—that the Divine 
mercy comes to sorrowing hearts as the rain 
comes down on the mown grass, to freshen 
and to restore. As man is higher than the 
grass of the field, so sadder than a meadow 
stripped of its green covering is the human 
life from which hopes and purposes have been 
suddenly cut off. This is a sight which no 
one season monopolizes. It may be found at 
any time and almost anywhere. Stricken 
and disappointed lives dot society as the 
brown hay-fields dot the landscape to-day. 
Almost every one has had some such discour- 
aging or grieving experience. Perhaps it is 
the merchant who has seen the earnings of 
years cut entirely away by shrinkage of val- 
ues or devastating fire or unfortunate specu- 
lution. Perhaps it is the student whose hopes 
of learning or winning fame are sheared close 
by the failure of health, and he has to lie 
looking at books he may not open, or chasing 
the vague phantoms of thoughts the ol 
ought to have and he ought to give. Or per- 
haps it is a case of bereavement, where some 
one has found that 
‘There is a Reaper whose name is Death ; 

And with his sickle keen 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between.”’ 


In some respect, there is no one who has 
not seen or will not see a part of his life mown 
close down to the ground and nothing appa- 
rently left but the useless stubble of disap- 
pointed hopes and blighted affections. 

Such a time is sad, not only because of 
what is lost, but because of the condition in 
which the loss leaves the heart. It seems to 
become hopeless and discouraged. Stripped 
of what has made life bright in the past, it 
. seems unable to believe that anything will 
take its place to any sufficient extent, or that 
life has anything left worth living for. All 
is dry and bare as the mown field. . . . . 

But there is no heart so desolated that the 
Divine love does not come down upon it like 
rain upon the mown grass. There is no one 
who does not find his disappointment quali- 
fied and his grief softened in some way. I do 
not mean that every one gets a conscious re- 
ligio:s faith, or reaches a profound philoso- 
phy, o: finds anything which is working 





openly to help him. But I do mean that the 
Divine wisdom has so arranged, human life 
that even its necessary acts soften its sorrows, 
and we cannot avoid being helped by the 
most common things, while to those who rouse 
themselves and look higher there is not only 
a lessening of sorrow, but a quickening of the 
best part of life. In some way, God always 
helps sorrow. 

The first effect of the showers of Divine 
love is to soften grief by softening the memo- 
ry of what caused it. I do not mean, of 
course, that God ever makes us forget the 
cause of sorrow entirely, but he gradually 
softens it by throwing over it the clouds of 
time and dropping upon it showers of petty 
cares which little by little absorb attention, 
draw off the mind, and so lessen the burning 
and drying heat of terrible grief. The very 
lapse of time is a softening influence. As day 
by day drops down upon disappointment or 
bereavement, it looses its harshness and is 
easier to think of. Above all, there is mercy 
in the little things which we all have to do 
even in times of grief. It is a merciful ar- 
rangement of Divine wisdom that the ordina- 
ry duties and habits of life do not stop at 
such times, but come tugging at us, like chil- 
dren around a widowed mother, seeming not 
to regard our grief, but demanding that we 
should turn and take care of them. In this 
way the things of life which we count as in- 
significant as drops of water have power to 










































shock of failure, finds that his family must 
still be cared for, must eat and drink and 
wear and be sheltered. And, while he at- 
tends to these ordinary things, he finds his 
disappointment softening and his spirits 
bedatdeaien again, till at last he rises upon 
common duties to plunge once more into the 
stream of enterprise. And at times of be- 
reavement it is very suggestive to see how the 
shock of grief is often tempered by the num- 
berless little things which are to be done for 
the dead. The care about the necessities and 
the proprieties of the time have often saved 
the mind from being overthrown by the 
shock, and kept it from realizing what has 
happened till the danger is no longer serious. 
When at last the bereavement is realized, it 
is already a thing of the past, and has lost 
something of its keenness. 

So day by day the little necessities and du- 
ties of life, though they seem almost mocke- 
ries, or at least unworthy of the time, serve 
their kindly purpose under the ministry of a 
kindly Father to fall upon and soften grief 
as rain comes down upon the mown grass. 

So gradually the second effect of Divine 
showers is made possible—the growth of new 
hopes and new affections. It seems at first as 
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if nothing could ever grow in such a barren 
and stubbly soil as the bereaved or disap- 
pointed heart. We almost resolve not to love 
or hope for anything again. But God is 
kinder to us than we are to ourselves. The 
power of hope, losing one star, finds others to 
gaze at and follow. The affections, torn from 
one support, find others to twine about. Grad- 


ually we find that the world has things yet ; 


worthy of being hoped for and worthy of be- 
ing loved. 

This is not saying, of course, that new af- 
fections will displace the old, or become as 
strong. The second crop from the mown field 
is not as large as the first. The mind once 
deeply disappointed is cautious and reserved 
in its future hopes, and the freshness and 


« completeness of the first affection cannot al- 


ways be repeated. The memory of what was 
lost though it may soften, does not disappear, 
and the grief it made may not cease to be 
sore. Even in days of success, the memory 
of early failures may come back like the echo 
of a discord, and in days of new affection the 
old will not fail often to rise again with tears 
in its eyes. The mother may rejoice in the 
group of boys and girls about her table, fair 
and promising. But, with all her pride and 
joy in them, she cannot help having still 
fresh in the depths of her heart the memory 
and the love of her first-born, over whose lit- 
tle body the grass long since began to wave. 
We would not have it otherwise. It would 


«be a poor heart indeed which could entirely 


s 


forget the love and sorrow of the past; and 
life would lose one of its most sanctifying in- 
fluences if it could ever put aside the grief 
for the dead. 

But nevertheless it is wise and kind of our 
Heavenly Father to make new hopes and new 
affections spring up around the stubble of the 
old, and make life bloom once more with at 
least something of the old freshnegs and joy. 
This God certainly does. It is a barren and 
dead life indeed that does not find in the wide 
world something still to hope for, some one 
still to love. There are few, if any, who do 
not find new occupation for the heart, and so 
find some relief and comfort for the disap- 
pointments and bereavements of the past. 

But the best work of the rain lies in what 
it does under the surface. It strengthens and 
enlarges the roots. Affliction, rightly re- 
ceived, does the same for the roots of charac- 
ter. However we may explain it, it is a fact 
of life that the sweetest and strongest natures 
are often formed under the ministry of sor- 
row. No one can be said to have truly lived 
till he has been baptized in the dark waters 
of trouble. To have fought one’s own way 
through the world, and to win all one has by 
tough struggle and after many defeats, is what 


makes the strong man of the world. Always 
to have one’s own way is often the greatest 
misfortune, and a source of weakness. The 
deepest insight into the mysteries and the 
meaning of life comes from terrible grief. 
.... “Ifany one will come after me,”— 
that is, go into the depths and heights with 
me,— let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” One who had found 
out this truth by an almost overwhelming ex- 
perience of grief said to me, in one of those 
concise sentences which often hold the distilled 
essence of a lifetime, “It takes a life and a 
death to-make a man.” It is a mystery, but 
it is still a fact, that the mown grass sends its 
roots out and down as it could not otherwise, 
and the sorrowing heart is surest to find the 
richness and fulness of life. 

This comes in the first place from a widened 
sympathy. The root of the uncut grass is 
busy in sending up its own blade as high as 
possible to get all the air and light it can. 
Cut off that blade, and the root, checked in 
that direction, begins to grow sideways and 
to touch and twine with the roots of its neigh- 
bors. 
grope around for others who have mourned 
and are mourning. There is a degree of con- 
solation in finding companions in grief. There 
is still more in exchanging sympathy and 
warming mutual love over the consciousness 
of a common experience. And it is not hard 
to find trouble, when any one has had it him- 
self. His eyes are opened for such things. 
Just as the painter’s eyes see the beauty of the 
world and the business man’s eyes see its use- 
fulness, where others see nothing of the kind, 
so the eyes of those who are experienced in 
grief are quick to see and appreciate the grief 
in the world. We must not blame all who 
seem indifferent to human woe. Some are 
color-blind to it, simply because experience 
has given them no power to realize it. They 
must suffer themselves before their eyes can 
be opened to that deep tinge of sorrow which 
is spread over human society. Then they will 
see, and, seeing, will have their icy indiffer- 
ence broken up, and their sympathies flowing 
out in warm floods. Then they will reach out 
the hands of help and love, and be bound to- 
gether with their fellows in the great brother- 
hood of sorrow. ; 

But the roots of the soul deepen as well as 
spread. It is the nature of sorrow to make 
us more serious and thoughtful by bringing 
us face to face with the deeper questions an 
sterner facts of life. It seems natural for us 
to receive what we get as our own, and as a 
matter of course. it is only when what we 
have is taken away that we are roused to ask 
questions about it. The merchant in the 
whirl of success seems never to doubt that he 


So the instinct of the sorrowing is to - 
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But let | veloped in the roots of our mown life. The 


is living the highest kind of life. 
iene snatched from him, and then, if 
ever, he begins to bethink himself whether, 
after all, a man’s life does consist in the abun- 
dance of the things he possesses, and whether 
there are not still higher ends of living than 
money and rank on the street. When an im- 
mortal soul is born into the household, we do 
not often ask whence the spirit came and why 
it was committed to our charge. But let it 
be taken away, and then we ask at once why 
and by whom it was taken, and where it is. 
So sorrow brings us to face the deepest ques- 
tions of life, and in seeking the answer we 
have to think much upon matters never 
touched before. No one can do this without 
being helped. No one can stand in the pres- 
ence of solemn questions without having his 
nature itself solemnized and deepened and 
enriched, even though the questions find no 
full answer. So it comes that, under the in- 
fluence of a great sorrow, there is at least a 
tendency toward a better life, a striking down 
of the roots toward the centre of things, a 
drawing nearer to the source of all life. So, 
tly and often unknown, the rain of God’s 
indly providence comes down upon our 
mown fields, and wakens new capacities and 
purer affections, even after the scythe has cut 
away what seemed the only beauty and joy 
and glory of life. 

Must we stop here? Must we say that the 
figure of our text can be applied no further? 
The roots of the clipped grass, strengthened 
alike by growth and by the paling of 
growth, shall find on the other side of winter 
the reason for this added strength,—the op- 
portunity and the impulse to grow higher and 
richer than ever. Is it so with the soul? Or 
must we turn away from the mown field at 
this point and believe that the human spirit, 
strengthened and enriched by the events of 
this brief life,—by the sunshine of prosperity 
and the scythe of affliction become more and 
more worthy by every day of its checkered 
existence to grow and bloom,—must then 
come to an end? It cannot be! Reason and 
the deepest instincts of the soul alike deny it. 
This strengthening of the soul is not for noth- 
ing. There is an aftermath of growth and 

_activity. Winter does not end time nor 
death end life. There comes the spring-time, 
the new sunshine, the new growth, the new 
blooming. What will be the form and the 
colors of that freshly springing life we may 
not say, or even conjecture. We can say 
only, with confidence in an infinite wisdom 
which allows nothing to be lost, that there 
shall be something worthy of the prepara- 
ration which has been made under cloud and 
sunshine, something worthy of the strength 
and richness which sorrow especially has de- 


deepest hope and faith of the human soul 
teach it that the affections which we cut to 
the roots here, and find no opportunity to. 
grow again in this life, are not wasted, but. 
shall have a rich growth in the sunlight and 
air of a new spring. Perhaps those whom we: 
loved not wisely here, and who were then cut. 
away, will be found again, and be loved with 
deeper and truer and wiser love than here 
was possible. But that love itself, the last 
and best thing which God has brought forth 
in the long process of creation, should end 
where it is purest, it is hard to believe. We 
strongly trust the larger hope. Our souls will 
bloom again into usefulness and beauty. It 
will be said of us as the most glorious of the 
prophets said of the Man of Sorrows, “ It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, He hath put 


him to grief; .... but He shall see of the 


travail of his soul and be satisfied —From a 
discourse by W.H. Lyon in the Christian 
Register. 





“ SrrENGTH of mind depends upon sobriety, 
for this keeps reason unclouded by passion.” 
— Pythagoras, of Greece, 580 B. C. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FURTHER STUDIES AT CAPE ANN. 


Among the trees of this granite headland are 
found four species of the maple (acer), among 


which the saccharinum or sugar maple, of po 


course, takes the highest rank both for beauty 
and value. The locust is abundant and vig- 
orous, while the wild cherry keeps its accus- 
tomed dignity. Three species of oak (quer- 
cus), the white, the red and the scrub oak, 
four of the birch (betula), two of the poplar, 
two of the pine, two of the spruce, the 
American beech and the red cedar have 
here a habitat. Occasionally an elm rises 
from moist meadows, but they are not plenti- 
ful. The shrubs are very varied and abun- 
dant, and a very large place is yielded to the 
dwarf wild rose (rosa lucida). Earlier vis- 
itors than we describe the immense profusion 
of bloom a few weeks ago as surpassing all 
their former experience. We can see for 
ourselves that this plant is everywhere most 
generously distributed, and the present dis- 
play of fruit upon the-sturdy prickly bushes 
is evidence of the rich flowering which is 
past. In the height of the season the air is 
rich with their fragrance, and these deep- 
tinted flowers, so elegant and so much appre- 
ciated, might be gathered in such quantities 
as to decorate many more homes than could 
be crowded on this cape. 

At present the clethra is equally profuse, 
and I can hardly say too much in favor of 
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its fragrant spires of delica’e white flowers 
with their dark-green foliage, while the gold- 
en rod holds regal state upon the uplands 
‘and sends her maritime sister, solidago sem- 
pervirens, down to the rocks which are bap- 
tized by the spray of the sea. Among the 
same rocks, and baptized by the same spray, 
‘we also found abundance of the plantago 
-maritima, the seaside plantain, which was 
luxuriating among bare granite blocks and 
-doing its very best to make plant life fash- 
jonable in this hopeless locality. A yellow 
lichen, which ought also to be surnamed 
maritima, is manifesting a willingness to live 
upon pure granite and the sea air, and I 
‘sometimes find a gray lichen upon the boul- 
-ders which makes them a better highway for 
enthusiasts. Just up at the very boundary 
of the thicket, which approaches near the 
sea, there is the little but elegant polygala 
sanguinea in limitless abundance. We note 
“the poor man’s weather-glass,” the pimper- 
nel, in bare places near the sea, often over- 
swept by the spray. The people claim that 
the little flower indicates the coming of a 
-storm by closing up its cheerful corolla, and 
by its opening promises the return of the 
sunbeams. 

In the wildest swamps is found the inter- 
-esting sarracenia with its elegantly formed 
pitcher-leaf, filled with water, in one hand, 
and a splendid flower in the other. The 
crimson pasture lilies are a marked feature 
of richer places and are found abundantly 
-on the borders of meadow lands, while the 
-cardinal lobelias are equally abundant 
~wherever they can find a suitable habitat. 

The bayberry, with its wax-yielding ber- 
ries, which furnished candles for the Jesuit 
fathers when they endeavored to teach their 
ritual to the sons of the forest in the cool 
Acadian land to the northeast; and the 
-elegant barberry, with its coraline racemes 
-of autumn-ripening fruit, worthy a place in 
‘a king’s garden; with the ampelopsis, which 
-even now begins to hint the coming of au- 
tumn, cbaracterize the rocky thickets, while 
‘the more luxurious clethra chooses the softer, 
richer places. The superb water lilies have 
decked the calm still waters through the 
summer days, but have now retired. 

We make a pilgrimage to a tall grove of 
‘white pines, called the Cathedral Woods, 
and there linger in refreshing coolness for 
hours, while the intense sunshine burns the 
-exterior world. We see the cypridedium 
-acaule in fruit, the trientalis also in its latest 
“stages, many other familiar and elegant 
plants, allied to those choice genera, which 
dwell only in the refined seclusion of the 
-deep, musical forest. The michella, the twin 


flower; the dinnaea borealis, the darling of 
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the northern woods, and the ghostly mono- 
tropa hypopitys which finds a parasitic life 
upon the strong roots of the pine—its happi- 
est estate—are around us, and the ferns 
wave in such abundance and such perfect- 
ness that we gather a great bouquet for pres- 
ervation. 


Now should one build a Thoreau house in 


this temple-like forest and live close to the 
heart of Nature, lulled by the music of the 
pines and looking out through the avenues 
at the blue sea, how might the soul be thus 


attuned to the harmonies of the universe! 
But this is out of the question—we have a 


thousand things to do which must be done 


and are obliged to go forth now, glad of an 
hour or two in this serene sanctuary. 

As we walk -home along the highway, 
through field and forest, we pluck apios tube- 
rosa from a moist thicket. The dense, short 
racemes of brown-purple flowers have a pe- 
culiar richness, and Eine seen this plant 
only once before in all my wanderings. 
Perhaps it may be classed as rather rare. 
Near home we find an elegant cluster of 
wild hops (humulus lupulus). How hand- 
some is this plant, which has been so long 
kept an exotic prisoner in the kitchen-gar- 
dens of our land. Having escaped from 
this ignoble service to the freedom of the 
thicket, I think it resumes a wild beauty it 
must once have had in its primal days, before 
mankind discovered it could bear an import- 
ant part in the composition of a favorite 
beverage and in the leavening of bread. 

In this glimpse of the botany of Cape 
Ann let no one imagine that it is at all 
exhaustive. There are 218 species which 
are set down as having a habitat here, and 
this list is said not to cover more than a 
quarter. We have really not made any 
search and have observed only such .as. 
forced themselves upon our notice. Doubt- 
less in the spring-time this is a land of flow- 
ers. Six kinds of violets, the exquisite 
arbutus, the anemones, the erythronium, the 
little Quaker ladies, all precede the wild 
rose, and now when summer is declining it is 
still distinctively “a land of flowers.” 

Long ago, when the Gott House was new 
and the condemned witch-lady trembled in 
the lowly forest fastness in yonder meadow, 
wild beasts had covert in this region. The 
pioneer forefathers encountered the bear, 
the moose, red deer, beaver, otter, wolf and 
wild cat; now we can only see the red fox, 
stone marten and the rabbit and the squirrel. 
The marten keeps to the shore, the foxes 
are too few to be dreaded at all, while the 
muskrat and polecat, though evidently here, 
I never saw at all. Neither have I ever 
seen a snake either large or small. 
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But the bird tribe seems fully represented. 
We see a fine hawk dart across the blue sky 
as if fleeing from an enemy. I ask the 
friend who sits beside me of what the val- 
iant hawk is afraid. ‘“ Probably the little 
kingbird is after him,” is the answer, and 
instantly the little avenger pounces upon 
the flying hawk and strikes him near the 
head. “Thus,” my informant remarks, “ the 
hawk is driven away at will by a bird not 
one-fifth his size. I ask in wonder if a hawk 
ever was killed in such a preposterous 
looking duel. “ No,” he answers, “ but some- 
times his eyes are picked out.” A hopeless 
doom ! 


‘The little birds sing east and the little birds 
sing west, 
And but little thought is theirs 
Of the silent, antique years, 

In the building of their nests.”’ 

Says Leonard: “ Hundreds of persons in 
every town, who know the robin, the oriole, 
bluebird, catbird, bluejay, wren, song-spar- 
row, chipping-sparrow, crow, blackbird and 
barn and chimney-swallows, do not dream 
that these are but a small beginning of 
the list that might be made on any summer’s 
- within a mile of their own homes. The 

-eyed and the warbling vireos build their 
nests and sing their songs in the maples 
which shade their own lawns and door-steps, 
but they do not distinguish them from other 
birds. They have not been accustomed to 
separating the birds into families, and ob- 
serving the near relationship of some and 
the wide differences of others. They have 
had no experience of the pleasure of tell- 
ing a bird, near or distant, by his flight or 
his song. If the golden-winged woodpecker 
on the aged oak or tupelo, Seven the gar- 
den wall, makes the air of the spring mor- 
ning ring with his many times quickly re- 
peated note, they only think indifferently, 
‘It is the noise of some bird,’ though the 
ornithologist is lifted up from sleep or de- 
spondency by the happy sound, exclaiming 
delightedly, ‘It is the laughter of the gold- 
en-winged woodpecker,’ and looks forth from 
his window eagerly to catch sight of his 
gold and scarlet adorning and the crescent 
of jet across his breast. The Baltimore 
oriole in the elm, sounding his call like a 
gay trumpeter; the bobolink, showering his 
notes ecstatically over field and meadow; 
the wood-thrush, from a swelling throat 
pouring flute notes in the shady seclusion 
of the hemlocks and pines; and the brown 
thrasher singing royally on a branch over- 
stretching a thicket of alders and brambles, 
an inimitable composition, are not in their 
minds connected with pleasant memories 
and do not to them, as so many friends with 


marked but pleasing differences, each re- 
mind them in his own way of the land- 
scapes and the joys which cannot be for- 
gotten. The true friend and lover of these 
songsters calls over their names as a mother 
would the names of her children, in each 
name seeing an image unlike any other, im: 
each name hearing a voice unlike any other,. 
and seeing and hearing in all the names to- 
gether a choir bringing to him all the 
pleasant summers of his bygone years, and 
bringing to him, too, a eheering promise of 
fairer and sweeter years, when the last win- 
ter shall be forever over and gone and ‘alk 
the worlds shall summer’ in the smile of the 
Universal Father.” 

There is a tradition here which explains 
the origin of the name Pigeon Cove for this 
place. In the mythic days of Cape Ann, 
when this spot was anonymous, it is said that 
great flocks of pigeons, coming over the: 
waters from New Hampshire and Maine to- 
ward this cape, were overwhelmed by a 
storm and fell into the waves. The billuws 
cast their bodies in great quantities into the: 
cove, which was henceforth known as Pigeon 
Cove and the height ascending from it as 
Pigeon Hill. 

To the mineralogist this place must have 
great charms. The whole island cape is of 
granite, intersected abundantly by trap-dykes: 
blotched with porphyry and quartz and be- 
strewed with boulders. Quarries for obtain- 
ing granite for building and for paving pur- 


poses assist the scientific inquirer, and it is. 


claimed that there have been obtained on the 
cape “thirty classes of minerals, three of 
which have been discovered nowhere else” — 
these are danalite, cryophyllite and cyrtolite. 
The green feldspar crystals found here are 
accounted superior to any others obtained in 
this country, and the smoky quartz closely 
resembles St. Gothard specimens; while the 
moonstone, the blue quartz, the topaz and 
the ruby might enrich a king’s treasure 
chamber. 

Healing chalybeate waters gush forth from 
the clefts of the everlasting rocks, adding 
their tonic powers to those of the sea and the 
pure air. One gallon of this water* yields 
128 grains of solid matters, of which the 
most important are a carbonate and a sul- 
phate of iron. The other ingredients are 
sulphate of soda and chlorides of sodium 
and of calcium. A pleasant pavilion and. 
seats invite the wanderer to rest by the 
fount of healing, but I must admit that I 
saw no means of getting a draught of the 
healing waters. 

We did not find the rock pools on thes 





* From the spring near Andrews’ Point. 
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shores so frequent or so rich as I observed 
them at Mt. Desert in days gone by. Yet I 
occasionally found one in the sloping gran- 
ite, between high and low water line, which 
was interesting enough to tempt one to dare 
the advancing billows. These cavities, which 
are filled with water and cushioned with 
mosses, contain sometimes diminutive lobsters, 
crabs, mussels, periwinkles and acorn barna- 
cles. Sometimes sea-anemones, star-fish, sea- 
urchins and snails are found; but the great- 
est rarity discovered by us at this time was 
the floating barnacle, /epas, which was cast 
ashore alive after an easterly storm of some 
days duration. The acorn barnacle, balanus, 
is infinite in numbers, covering the rocks 
densely in some places between the high and 
, * low tides. But the Jlepas finds its habitat 
upon the deep sea. In the first stages of 
life it is a sea rover, swimming about in a 
rational manner, having eye or eyes to see 
with and antenne to feel with; but after a 
time, from the cement of their antenna, they 
form long fleshy a — attach the 
head of the creature to bits of floating wood, | the understanding alone improves character, 
to ships, or to the bladdery a ig which | y say it makes a bad camnatie worse by mul- 
- oT = ey — oi 96 tiplying power . . . No, no: clear ideas do 
= = —— . i 4 ere. not advance the soul one step towards the 
musbroncen, honstahaped cane with one | Somer ce uns whet ght. Ise a grat 
cate antanae are chrest out when food, in| *pPreciae and even fool truth is not one 
sought. After a cluster of these animals is gb P tea , gee — = ae an 
~~« dried in the sun they suggest the flowers of| ,, cai ie heaaheai Sees 2 ne vue 
~ es oe are they in form | come good by doing good,” not by moral trea- 
The acorn int ‘are so well known — oe — oe r — 
that it seems needless to describe them. In i P _— ——— 
Arabella Buckley’s “ Life and her Children,” : 
she remarks on the singularity of the con- 
duct of so highly endowed a creature as the 
barnacle, after enjoying a youth of complete 
liberty, putting its forehead down toa rock 
and cementing it there by means of glue 
from its antennz and remaining thus all the 
rest of its life, kicking its food into its 
mouth. Each animal is defended by a little 
cone made of a number of shelly pieces, and 
in the middle of these two valves open 
through which a tuft of feathery transparent 
4 fingers (cirrhi) is thrust out for a moment 
and then withdrawn again into the shell. 
Almost immediately they are again projected 
and again withdrawn, and we see that the 
whole host of acorn barnacles is feeding on 
unseen things brought to them by the friend- 
ly surges. 

The little creature himself is aptly described 
as ‘like a rough attempt at a shrimp, lying 
on its back, mouth uppermost, so as to be 
able to seize and devour the minute creatures 
of the sea drawn in by the fringes of the legs.” 
































I do not wish to undertake any description 
of the numerous and elegant alge which 
may be gathered from the tide pools of these 
rocks. They are many and beautiful but, 


absolutely, they must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. 


“These many-colored, variegated forms 

Sail to our rougher shores, and rise and fall 

To the deep music of the Atlantic wave. 

—_ spoils we capture where the rainbows 

ro 

Meltin ris ocean. Here are broideries strange, 

Wrought by the sea-nymphs from their gold- 
en hair 

And wove by moonlight. ; - ‘ 

Down sunny slopes, outstretching to the deep, 

We roam at noon and gather shapes like 
these. 

Note —_ the painted webs from verdurous 
isles, 

Festooned and spangled in sea-caves, and say 

What hues of land can rival tints like these 

Torn from the scarfs and gonfalons of kings 

Who dwell beneath the waters?” S. R. 

Eighth mo. 29th, 1881. 





Ir isnot true . . . that the cultivation of 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Burlington Quarterly Meeting, held at Mt. 
Holly on the 30th of Eighth month, was not 
as largely attended as it has frequently been, 
although quite a large number of Friends 
were present from neighboring Quarterly 
Meetings, David Bullock, from Salem, being 
the only one with a minute, although several 
other ministers were in attendance. 

The silence of the meeting was first broken 
by Joseph Horner, who was followed by Da- 
vid Bullock, Francis J. Newlin and Eliza- 
beth H. Plummer, each with short and very 
appropriate communications, encouraging all 
present to be obedient to manifested duty. 

By the reports received it appears that 
three out of the four Monthly Meetings com- 
posing this Quarter meet in joint sessions of 
men and women Friends. 

After reading and answering the Ist, 2d 
and 8th queries, the circular letter from the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the subject. 
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of temperance was introduced ; but, as this 
Quarterly Meeting had anticipated this 
action by appointing a committee on the 
same subject at a previous meeting, there 
was no action required at this time, except to 
encourage the committee to faithfulness and 
direct them to report at a subsequent meeting. 

After short communications from some of 
the ministers from neighboring Quarters the 
meeting was very satisfactorily closed by 
Barclay White reading the concluding min- 
ute, he having been called to the table in 
place of the Clerk, who was absent. 
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THe proceedings of the late Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, kindly sent us by a correspondent, 
will appear in our next number. 

seiieiciaibabianattien 

E. M.—We must remind our friend that 
we have, on different occasions, given the 
reasons why we do not publish essays written 
for special occasions, such as First-day 
schools, Bible classes, lyceums, etc. In the 
numbers of these that are sent to us we find 
many good sentiments, generally well ex- 
pressed; but, as we cannot publish all, we 
prefer to waive the responsibility of making 
a selection. 





Home ror AGED AND INFIRM COLORED 
Prrsons.—The Seventeenth Annual Report 
of this excellent institution is before us. After 
expressing thankfulness for the continued 
blessing of an over-ruling Providence, the 
prosperous condition of the Home is grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

There have been admitted during the year 
8 men and 12 women, whilst 10 have died 
and 2 left voluntarily, thus making the num- 
ber at present 104, of whom 25 are men and 
79 women. 

This large family, considering their age, is 
unusually healthy. We apprehend the care 
exercised for the comfort and happiness of 
those under our charge will compare favor- 
ably with any similar institution. 

The report further states : 


“During the year several small legacies 
have been received, thus continuing after 
death the interest in our work manifested dur- 
ing life by so many of our contributors. We 
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hope their example may be followed by many, 
as with a larger investment and increased do- 
nations we could very materially extend our 
usefulness. The chief need of the Home at 
present is money to carry the good work to 
more completeness. A new wing is needed, 

here all the sick who are obliged to keep 
their beds may be gathered into one place. 
The economy and convenience of a sick ward 
are evident. Old people are naturally chilly, 
and being sick are more so. 

‘““A sick ward could be heated and venti- 
lated far more thoroughly, and at the same 
time at less expense, than the large rooms in 
different parts of the building. Again, the 
work of attendance would be greatly lessened, 
and lastly it is neither healthy nor convenient 
to have sick and well in rooms together. It 
is a restraint upon thé well ones and not plea- 
sant for the others. 

“Some thoughtful friend may inquire 
whether the inmates could not aid consider- 
ably by sewing and knitting. In the language 
of their intelligent and capable Matron, we 
reply that washing, ironing, scrubbing, hoe- 
ing, digging up roots and * grubbing”’ are not 
the occupations which leave the hands fitted 
for the nimble and delicate needle. But they 
do what they can, and who shall require 
more? They take care of their own rooms, 
and assist in the work of the house, inside 
and out. Those who can, sew carpet rags and 
piece quilts. The stronger ones show a cheer- 
ful alacrity in waiting upon the sick, and it is 
often deeply touching to see one of these com- 
panions in age and infirmity helping along 
ed who is blind or more feeble than him- 
self. 

“So, to the extent of their ability, they 
bear one another’s burdens, and are not for- 
getful to be pitiful and courteous. 

‘*A donation of $500 was presented by the 
children of Lucretia Mott, and Judge Pierce 
presented a check for $25 from Sophia Pierce’s 
estate. 

“Religious meetings have been held at the 
Home during the year, with increasing inter- 
est. At times they have been much crowded, 
and we believe that they have been periods 
of great refreshing to all who have been pre- 
sent. 

“* Since last report Harriet Smith and Sarah 
D. Barnard, who for many years were con- 
nected with the management of the Home, 
have entered into life. How truly may it be 
said of these faithful friends of humanity that 
they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them. Lucretia Mott has also passed 
to her eternal reward; yet her presence shines 
softly here to-day in the memory of her life- 
long services for these, His little ones. Her 

entle ministrations distilled as the dew, and 

er devotion to the cause of justice and free- 
dom for all men, was as constant and as un- 
varied as the sun in its daily course. The ex- 
ample of her life is a shining light, that will 
shine more and more unto the perfect day.”’ 


The report contains an interesting sketch 
of the institution from its incipiency to the 
present. 

Since the organization, 46 men and 187 
women have been admitted, 19 men and 100 
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women have deceased, and 8 women and 2 
men left voluntarily. 

The average age of those who have de- 
ceased was 79 years. 








DIED. 


CARLE.—On Fourth month 26th, 1881, at 
her residence, Westbury, Queens county, Long 


Island, Mary Elizabeth, widow of Silas Carle, | 


aged ninety-four years, six months and seven 
days. 

MARSHALL.—On Eighth mo. 16th, 1881, 
at the residence of his parents in Kennett, 
Chester co., Pa., Irwin H., son of Israel W. 
and Elizabeth C. Marshall, aged 11 months. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Flower Clocks and Barometers.—Even the 
most casual observer of nature must have 
noticed the closing of certain flowers upon 
the partial or entire withdrawal of light. 
Thus the chickweed is sensitive to cloudy 
weather and acts almost as a barometer, and 
every one knows the action of the “‘ pimper- 
nel” or “ poor man’s weather-glass ” (anagal- 
dis arvensis, [.). This pretty little plant is 
frequent on Newport Island, where I have 
found it, especially on the cliffs beyond the 
first beach. It is adventitious from Europe. 
‘Tennyson, who is an acute observer, says of 
it: “The pimpernel dozed on the lea.” The 
well-known “ Marvel of Peru” is also called 
“ four o’clock ” from its habit of opening at 
about that hour. If we watch any plant we 
shall find that it has a pretty definite time of 
expanding or closing its petals, as well as a 
particular way of doing it. Botanists, then, 
speak of the waking and sleeping conditions 
of the plant, and much research has been be- 
stowed upon the subject in order to find out 
the physical action and causes of the phe- 
nomena. In his recent volume on “ Move- 
ment in Plants” Mr. Darwin gives the re- 
sults of his painstaking investigations of this 
and kindred subjects. As generally happens 
in his work, while he is steadily aiming at 
some particular point, he disposes of any 
quantity of obscurities, as side issues, on the 
way. ‘The book has been republished in this 
country and well repays perusal. 

Linneus, noting the precise times of open- 
ing and closing of flowers, constructed a 
floral clock in his gardens at Upsal, where 
the hours were indicated by the conditions of 
different plants. Afterward DeCandolle did 
the same for the latitude of Paris. The 
clock of Linneus in Sweden runs slower 
than that of DeCandolle in France. Climate, 
cas well as latitude and particular seasons 
also, would influence this sensitive horolog. 
‘Those interested will find DeCandolle’s list 
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given in Figuier’s ‘“‘ Vegetable World,” 
American edition, page 134. 

Of a few familiar plants the hours of 
opening are about as follows: Morning glory 
3 to 4 A.M., pimpernel 8 to 10 A.M., Marvel 
of Peru 4 to 5 P:M., evening primrose 5 to 7 
P.M., night-blooming cereus 7 to 8 P.M. 

‘‘Thus in each flower and simple bell, 
That in our path betrodden lie, 


Are sweet remembrancers who tell 
How fast the wingéd moments fly.”’ 


The hours of closing are as definite as 
those of opening, and thus we may arrange 
quite a dial, the hours being indicated by 
particular plants. The plants may be con- 
fused by means of artificial light, but upon 
withdrawal of the unnatural conditions will, 
sooner or later, resume their normal. record. 

It is curious to watch the different. atti- 
tudes flowers assume in repose. In the bo- 
tanic garden in Cambridge, the writer used 
to go out toward evening to’ watch the 
changes. The movements are sometimes 
very quick, especially those of the foliage, 
which also has its time of sleep. Thus in the 
little marsilia, a water plant with four ob- 
cordate leaflets, these turn in upon each other 
from the expanded condition, so as to meet 
face to face. There is quite a perceptible 
little “click” when the movement occurs. 
The petals of some plants droop in slumber, 
others fold crossways, still others curl up 
lengthwise. So with the ray-florets of com- 
posite. The whole aspect of a garden is,. 
hence, quite changed in the evening. In 
fact, it does not do to allow our investigations 
to cease with the daylight.— The Providence 
Star. 

cieenigaitatnaeaaieenn 
From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL. 


BY JANE BENSON. 
(Continued from page 461.) 

Two years was again the period of his quiet 
settled work. In October, 1816, he rather 
suddenly gave up his post in Berlin, to the 
great regret of his chiefs in the museum. He 
offered no explanation of his departure, merely 
leaving word for his friends that when he had 
found his goal he would let them know. But 
Froebel did not take this step without a plan 
and a reason for it in his own mind. He 
turned his face towards Griesheim, a village 
near his old home, of which his brother Chris- 
topher had been the pastor. We may remem- 
ber it was to Griesheim Friedrich went for 
sympathy at the end of his two years with the 
ferster at Neuhaus, but now his object was 
to give aid, not toask it. There had been no 
Christopher to consult for the last three years. 
The good brother who so often helped him in 
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perplexity, and stood his friend in more than 
one critical moment of his life, had died in 
1813 of the typhus fever which broke out af- | 
ter the battle of Leipsic. The brother who 
went to the war returned unhurt, while he | 
who remained at home and tended the sick 
was the one called upon to lay down his life. 
He left three sons and a little daughter to the 
care of his sorrowing widow. It was a letter 
from this sister-in-law that disturbed Friedrich 
in Berlin. The boys were now too old for | 
the school in the town, she said, two at least 
needed better instruction, what should she do? 
The appeal flashed like a light from heaven 
on the undefined feeling in his mind that, 
notwithstanding his long desertion of it, edu- 








ing. He was certainly content with a small 
beginning ; he had no patronage, scarcely even 
the assurance of a livelihood, but with the great 
idea in his head that education must be based 
on the same principles as natural growth, that 
life and development in nature and in man 
are identical, and that he was called by the 
carrying out of this thought to inaugurate a 
new epoch for the human race, he felt himself 
raised above the ordinary precautions with 
which men generally enter on new undertak- 
ings. It was a mixture of faith and enthusi- 
asm that upheld him, both necessary to pio- 
neers. 

About four miles from Griesheim lies the 
village of Keilhau which contained at that 


cation was to be the final object of his life. | time perhaps twenty houses and a hundred 


Here was the opportunity for resuming it! | inhabitants. In the course of the next year « 


He therefore tore himself away from all that 
bound him to Berlin and hastened to his na- 
tive Thuringia with the view of taking charge 
of his three nephews himself. He traveled 
most of the way on foot, for, as usual, he 
had little money, a state of affairs that might 
control his actions but gave him no anxiety 
of mind. Within a few miles of Griesheim 
he spent his last coin upon bread, and was 
not sorry to arrive towards evening at his sis- 
ter-in-law’s house. 

The young nephews gazed with curiosity on 
the man with long hair and black hat who 
came thus suddenly into their midst; but 
they soon learned that he was a man to be 
loved and trusted, and they wished he would 
always stay with them. 

Remembering that his brother Christian 
had two sons, he proceeded to Osterode to ex- 
plain his views to him, and propose that Fer- 
dinand and Wilhelm should be under his 
care as well as Christopher’s sons, Julius, Carl, 
and Theodor. This plan met with Christian’s 
approval, and Friedrich lost no time in secur- 
ing a small house with a garden in Griesheim, 
where he and the Osterode nephews at once 
established themselves, the other boys at pres- 
ent coming to their uncle for lessonsonly. As 
soon as he had the promise of his brother 
Christian’s support, he wrote to his two friends 





at Berlin to tell them he had “found his goal,” | 


and to inspire them if possible with the incli- 
nation to share his work of education when 
more help should be needed, a time that he 
seemed to feel no doubt would arrive. He 
had written to Christopher years before that 
if ever he should be in a position to carry out 
his plans he would not desire, whatever his 
power of obtaining it, a large full-grown insti- 
tution. It must be developed from a small 
beginning, and if it could be recognized even 
by the parents of the children only as a happy 
family he should be satisfied. So much he 
seemed now in the direct way for accomplish- 








the family of the late pastor found it desira- 
ble to remove thither, and before long were 
followed by the rest. The situation is de- 
scribed as lovely. Beautiful streams flow- 
ing at the foot of forest-covered hills or across 
meadows dotted with rare wild flowers; deer 


'in a side valley; foxes in the hollows of the 


rocks ; squirrels leaping from tree to tree, and 
the songs of birds everywhere made it a very 
paradise for boys, and so thought Froebel and 
his friends. In fact they were so much de- 
lighted with it that they decided to transplant 
their small establishment there as soon as 
they could prepare a place. The little village 
was primitive as well as picturesque, which 


was another inducement to make it their »— 


home, for it suited both Froebel’s taste and 
his means. A great deal of the building of 
their new house was done by the boys and 
their teachers (Middendorf had already 
joined them, bringing with him another pu- 
pil) ; but notwithstanding the greatest econo- 
my we read of hardships and deprivations 
that are only less astonishing than the uncom- 
plaining spirit with which they were borne. 
The teachers set the example of unselfishness, 
working together with one heart and one 
mind, while the pupils seemed to need no “ dis- 
cipline,” for the spirit of love pervaded the 
whole family. As before mentioned, Midden- 
dorf was the first to join his former comrade 
of the camp, giving up everything that he 
might help him to fight the grand battle 
against evil, and remaining true and faithful 
to the last. His nature was more poetical 
than Froebel’s, and he could express his 
thoughts more easily, which was a great assist- 
ance to his friend. Langethal came too and: 
Barrop—Middendorf’s nephew—a_ practical 
business man, who gave a kind of help that 
was much needed. In time they married ;. 
and other connections joined them, until there 
was quite a little colony. In 1818 Froebel: 
| found a wife, a lady who had attracted his- 
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notice by her conversation in the museum at 
Berlin, and who, like the rest, cast money and 
talents into the common treasury. 

The history of the next ten years would be 
deeply interesting to those who have them- 
selves passed through similar struggles, but 
to the general reader it would be merely a 
tedious narrative of small troubles and small 
victories, and we will pass at once to the year 
1827. It was the time of greatest distress in 
Keilhau; money was scarce and bread was 
dear; yet precisely in this time of dearth the 
desire was strengthening in Froebel’s mind 
to found an institution for poor children. The 
children already under his care, tnough poor 
enough, were from families of the middle class, 
and their poverty was chiefly the effect of the 
war; but he wished to help in training the 
absolutely poor and ignorant, and by develop- 
ing their faculties to give them the power of 
helping themselves. It was a wish he shared 
with Pestalozzi, but he differed from Pestalozzi 
in the deeper meaning that he gave to work. 
It was well known that no one could remain 
lukewarm and indifferent within Froebel’s 


influence ; his own earnestness and enthusiasm 


acted magically on surrounding minds. He 
was, therefore, the right ambassador to go 
forth on behalf of the new idea. There were 
now plenty of caretakers in Keilhau, and he 
set out for Frankfort first to consult with his 
friends there on the feasibility of his project. 

At Frankfort he met with Isaac Schneider, 
a musician and composer, who had been for 
some time working with Pestalozzi, and who 
was now on intimate terms with Froebel’s ac- 
quaintances, the von MHolzhausen family. 
We need not enter into details; when the two 
men met, everything was quickly settled. 
Schneider had a house and some land at War- 
tensee, in the canton of Lucerne, and Froebel 
was to have the use of it for his new institution. 
With equal apparent ease, another place, at 
Willeslau, in the same canton, was, two years 
later, placed at his disposal. But Lucerne 
was a Catholic canton, and Protestants could 
not avoid giving offence; we can therefore 
well imagine how welcome to Froebel and his 
wife was an invitation from the Swiss govern- 
ment to take the direction of an institution 
in the Protestant canton of Berne. It was 
the castle of Burgdorf, the very building 
from which Pestalozzi had been driven by 
political changes thirty years before. Unfor- 
tunately it proved too cold for Frau Froe- 
bel’s health, and they were obliged to return 
to Keilhau, leaving Burgdorf, with its inter- 
—e traditions, under the care of Lange- 

al. 

In 1839 Froebel lost his wife, and for some 
time he seemed incapable of shaking off his 
depression. A feeling of disappointment had 


also been growing in his mind at the result 
of his attempts in education. It was a dark 
period in his life, but it was the dark before: 
the dawn. For at Burgdorf he had begun 
to see that the weak point in education was. 
the late age at which it was taken in hand. 
The training that he and Pestalozzi had 
called “early,” he found was not early 
enough. He could not make the desired im- 
pression on his pupils, nor benefit them as he 
wished, because bad habits of mind had al- 
ready laid hold of the ground. The chil- 
dren’s powers had not been developed; they 
had not been led to observe and compare and 
think, which he was sure might easily be 
done by means of their play. In fact, his. 
practical good sense perceived the want of 
what we now know as the Kindergarten, and 
in 1840 premises were rented at Blanken- 
berg, not far from Keilhau, for carrying into 
effect the plans that had been so many years 
in maturing. I have endeavored to describe 
these plans in a simple manner elsewhere, 
and will not lengthen the present article by 
repeating the description. 

The name “Kindergarten” has been vari- 
ously received; to some persons it seems a 
happy inspiration, to others a foolish name, 
to a few meaningless. Froebel had long 
sought for a fitting title. School, he thought, 
would not be suitable, for he intended to 
develop, not teach the children, and “ school” 
would give a wrong impression; but when 
“ Kindergarten” flashed suddenly into his 
mind one morning he felt at once that the 
word would express his meaning and inten- 
tions. A “garden of children ” is, of course, 
its literal signification ; and he so constantly 
stated his conviction that {the right plan of 
training children was to treat them as a gar- 
dener treats his plants; that the new name 
seemed just to fit the new kind of institution. 
This first Kindergarten was founded at Blan- 
kenberg on the 400th anniversary of the 
birth of Gottenberg, the inventor of printing. 
It has long been closed, and there is now a 
proposition to found another in the same 
place on the 100th anniversary of Froebel’s 
birth (April 21st, 1882), for which purpose 
subscriptions have been for some time gath- 
ering up in all countries where Froebel’s. 
work is appreciated. But this is a digres- 
sion. 

Before long certain difficulties made them- 
selves felt in the new undertaking. They 
were @& necessary consequence of its success 
and extension, and they were just what we 
are now experiencing in England. The kind 
of education that aimed at developing the 
faculties of children, not at loading their 
memories ; at helping each individual to un- 
fold in its own way, not at producing a row 
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of automatons, required educators, or, as | 


Froebel sometimes called them, “ guiding 
Spirits,” specially prepared for the work. 
And these “spirits” must first be discovered, 
then trained; which is a work of time. 

If I were to say half that is in my mind 
on this point the result would be, I fear, a 
polite request from our valued editor that 
the manuscript might be “cut down”; but I 
should like to be allowed briefly to express 
the opinion, which strengthens as my knowl- 
edge increases, that it is the right kind of 
training for our little ones; and that for our 
growiag-up daughters the preparation for a 
Kindergarten teacher is an admirable disci- 
pline. It does not necessarily follow that all 
who make themselves fit for it shall be occu- 
pied in Kindergartens afterwards, but in any 


ease the training is valuable for its effect | 


upon their own characters. I have said 
daughters, because Froebel had found long 
before this that he must turn to women for 
help. They were naturally better fitted for 
Kindergarten work than men; and, on the 


could be devised for them in response to 
their demand for “something to do.” But 
the work and the workers wanted bringing 
together, and once more Froebel’s power of 
influencing was called into requisition. He 
spent several years in making his views 
known iu Germany and Switzerland, by lec- 
tures, newspaper articles, etc. He was nei- 
ther.a good lecturer nor a clear writer; but 
his power lay in his enthusiasm, and thorough 
belief in what he advocated. His faithful 
friend Middendorf took the helm at Blan- 
kenberg so long as that institution was kept 
up. 
Since the opening of his Kindergarten 
there Froebel’s views of women’s duties had 
acquired a deeper tinge. He was soon obliged 
to confess that even at Blankenberg he had 
not reached the root of his educational diffi- 
culties.. Children came to him as early as 
three years old, but even then they had many 
undesirable habits, and he began to recognize 
that mothers and nurses are in fact the first 
educators, and that the reform which was so 
much needed must originate by preparing 
them more wisely for their nursery labors. 
The idea was an old one, but it came with 
the force of an original discovery to Froebel 
as the result of his own observation, and he 
added a new element in the practical help he 
offered to all who would avail themselves of 
it. His plans are given with German minute- 
mess of detail, and although many of them 
will never accord with English tastes and 
habits, they may be regarded as a storehouse 
of valuable suggestions and good practical 
hints. Happy the mothers and nurses who 





received them from Froebel himself! His 
next institution, another of his small begin- 
nings, was opened for their benefit. There 
was a Kindergarten attached, but it was quite 
as much for the sake of those who came to 
be “trained” as fur the good of the children. 
Froebel felt that he must devote the few re- 
maining years of his life to spreading a 
knowledge of his principles and the way to 
apply them, and he called upon women every- 
where and of all classes to come and be 
taught. 

He was sixty-five when he entered on this 
central phase of his work, and he began it 
first in a cottage at Liebenstein, a small 
place, noted for its baths,in the Duchy of 
Meiningen. He had not been long settled 
there when the Baroness von Marenholz Bu- 
low made his acquaintance while visiting the 
baths. She had been told on arriving that a 
strange old man had come to the neighbor- 
hood who seemed to do nothing but play and 
dance with the village children, and when a 


few days later she met a “tall thin man with 
other hand, no more appropriate employment | 


long grey hair” leading a troop of children, 
and directing their games and songs with the 
most loving patience, she at once knew that 
this must be he. As soon as she entered into 
conversation with him she felt that his was 
no common mind, and during her stay at 
Liebenstein she took every opportunity of 
making herself acquainted with his views 
and system, while, we may be sure, he was 
charmed to find so intelligent and sympathiz- 
ing a listener. And she was able to give ser- 
viceable proofs of her sympathy from her 
position in society. She not only introduced 
him to many influential persons, but in a 
short time obtained permission for him to use 
the ducal mansion of Marienthal, thén va- 
cant, for his training institute. This was, in- 
deed, a great advantage, and we cannot help 
regretting that he did not live longer to en- 
joy it. We have from various sources de- 
lightful pictures of the life at Marienthal, 
which seems to have been as complete a para- 
dise for the young maidens as Keilhau was 
for the boys, and a quiet haven of rest for 
the earnest much-tried man before his spirit 
was called away to further development— 
may we not believe ?—in another sphere. 

In the summer of 1851 he married a sec- 
ond time, taking for his wife Luise Lewin, a 
lady who had been a true friend and most 
efficient helper for several years. It was well 
that Froebel had the sunshine of her com- 
panionship to brighten his closing days, for 
he experienced, even at peaceful Marienthal, 
one of the most bitter disappointments of his 
life. By this time he had trained a great 
number of teachers, and they were scattered 
over Germany and Switzerland, conducting 
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Kindergartens or engaged in families; one or 
two had made their way to America, and one 
at least to England. He was feeling that at 
last the “new education” had taken root, 
and was beginning to put forth its branches, 
when suddenly the Prussian government de- 
creed that Kindergartens were to be prohib- 
ited throughout the kingdom! It was the 
consequence of a misapprehension on the 
part of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Von Raumer, and a confusion in his mind 
between Friedrich Froebel’s name and that 
of one of his nephews, who had written a 
pamphlet of socialistic tendencies which 
alarmed the government. Unfortunately, cer- 
tain smaller States also took alarm and cop- 
ied the interdict. I think we may say it was 
Froebel’s death-blow. His friends and many 
admirers in the Prussian States and Swiss 
Cantons hastened to explain the mistake, and 
to show that the spirit of a true Kindergar- 
ten tends only to good order, being one of 
reverence, forbearance and loving obedience 
—but with no effect. The outburst of feel- 
ing in his favor must have been very grati- 
fying to the aged man. but it was powerless 
to alter Von Raumer’s decree, which re- 
mained in force, I believe, until 1860. 

On the 21st of April, 1852, a remarkably 
interesting féte was held in Marienthal, in 
honor of Froebel’s seventieth birthday, but 
space forbids my quoting any of the accounts 
of it. He lived only two months afterwards, 
peacefully departing on the evening of June 
18th, leaving “ his thoughts,” which were his 
only children, to the care of Frau Luise 
Froebel. 

Ihave endeavored throughout this sketch 
to ke, closely to the events most intimately 
conn@@ed with Friedrich Froebel’s own de- 
velopgoent and preparation for his mission, 
and have left unnoticed much that would 
have been interesting, but which only indi- 
rectly affected him. 
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OUR NORTHERN BOUNDARY—HOW THE LINE 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
BRITISH TERRITORY IS MARKED. , 


Not one in a thousand, perhaps, of the 
50,000,000 of people living in the United 
States knows how their country is bounded 
on the line between the United States and 
the British territory. It will be interesting, 
therefore, to know how the northern boun- 
dary is traced and marked. The work is 
now completed, except as to the Territory 
of Alaska, ceded by Russia to us under the 
treaty of 1867. Ever since the treaty of 
Ghent we have been establishing our north- 
ern boundary with Great Britain until a 
year or two ago, when the work was finally 
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completed by a joint commission consisting 
of Major Donald R. Cameron, Royal Artil- 
lery ; Satie S. Anderson, Royal Engineers, 
for Great Britain, and Archibald Campbell 
and Captain J. Twinning, United States 
army, for our government. The commission 
experienced difficulty in discharging their 
duties from the errors committed by former 
commissioners. In April, 1870, while en- 
gaged in locating a military reservation for 
a post near Pembina, our engineers discov- 
ered that the commonly received boundary 
line between the British possessions and the 
United States at that place was 4,700 feet 
south of the forty-ninth parallel, and if run 
on west from such an initial point would 
throw the fort of the Hudson Bay Company 
at Pembina into the United States. 

Here was indeed a difficulty, and the of- 
ficers at once communicated the facts to their 
government. The President, General Grant, 
sent the information to the British govern- 
ment and requested the consent of the 
United States to occupy the fort of the Hud- 
son Bay Company until the matter could 
be determined. Of course such a reasonable 
request was at once granted. The President 
then sent a message to Congress, recommend-. 
ing the establishment of a joint commission 
to fix the true boundary line between the 
two countries, and Congress assisted, appro- 
priating $100,000 by joint resolution to carry 
on the work. The appropriation was not 
available until 1872, when the work was. 
begun, as above stated, by a joint commis- 
sion of the two governments. 

The northern boundary is marked by 
stone cairns, iron pillars, wood pillars, earth 
mounds and timber posts. A stone cairn is. 
74 feet by 8 feet, an earth mound 7 feet by 
14 feet, an iron pillar 8 feet high, 8 inches 
square at the bottom and 4 inches at the 
top, timber posts five feet high and 8 inches 
square. There are 382 of these marks be- 
tween the Lake of the Woods and the base 
of the Rocky Mountains. That portion of 
the boundary which lies east and west of 
the Red River Valley is marked by cast 
iron pillars at even mile intervals. The 
British place one every two miles, and the 
United States one between each British post. 
Our pillars and markers were made at De- 
troit, Michigan. They are hollow iron cast- 
ings, three-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
in the form of a truncated pyramid, eight 
feet high, eight inches square at the bottom 
and four inches at the top, as before stated. — 
They have at the top a solid pyramidal cap 
and at the bottom an octagonal flange one 
inch in thickness. Upon the opposite faces 
are cast, in letters two inches high, the in- 
scriptions “Conventions of London” and 
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“October 20, 1818.” The inscriptions begin 
about four feet six inches from the base and 
read upward. The interiors of the hollow 
posts are filled with well-seasoned cedar 
posts, sawed to fit and securely spiked through 
spike-holes cast in the pillars for the pur- 
pose. The average weight of each pillar, 
when completed, is eighty-five pounds. The 
pillars are all set four feet in the ground, 
with their inscription faces to the north and 
south and the earth is well settled and 
stamped about them. 

For the wooden posts well-seasoned logs 
are selected and the portion above the ground 
painted red to prevent swelling and shrink- 
ing. These posts do very well, but the In- 
dians cut them down for fuel, and nothing 
but iron will last very long. Where the 
line crosses lakes monuments of stones have 
been built, the bases being in some places 
eighteen feet under water and the tops pro- 
jecting eight feet above the land surface at 
high-water mark. In forests the line is 
marked by felling the timber a rod wide and 
clearing the underbrush. The work of cut- 
ting through the timbered swamps was very 
great, but it has been well done, and the 
boundary distinctly marked by the commis- 
sioners the whole distance from Michigan to 
Alaska.— Phila. Inquirer. 

TRIBUNALS OF BIRDS. 

The animal creation, whether of beasts or 
of birds, is full of wonders, and its members 
often exhibit an intelligence and power of 
thought, a design and aim in their doings, 
strangely akin to what we see in human 
beings. Natural history is full of examples 
confirming and illustrating this statement, 
and observation is continually adding to 
their number, one of the most singular and 
curious of which is seen in what has been 
called, as in our title, “The Tribunal of 
Birds.” 

As one instance of this, the writer will 
state what he himself has witnessed, and in 
three different cases where he has mentioned 
it to others they have told him that they 
had themselves seen substantially the same 
thing. He was going with a friend through 
a woody and sandy part of Lower New 
Jersey, when his attention was arrested by 
a large gathering of crows on the border of 
the ae who were flying about with not 
a little noise and excitement, so much so 
that, as he drew cautiously near, he did not 
seem to be noticed. Quietly seating himself 
with his friend on a log he concluded to 
watch their doings, when he saw the strange 
and curious proceeding, a brief account of 
which follows. 

In number the crows might have been 
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some fifty or sixty. Most of them were 
flying backward and forward, filling the air 
with their cawing. One was sitting on a 
branch, some twenty feet above the ground, 
as if supervising the whole scene, and at 
intervals uttering a sharp and authoritative 
“caw” to the others. On the ground below, 
entirely by themselves, were two crows, 
silent and apparently depressed, who were 
evidently the objects of the gathering. 
Whether they were sick, or old and feeble 
and disabled, or had committed some crime 
against the crow-law, their language did 
not inform us, but they looked and acted 
like culprits, and so seemed to be regarded 
by the others. My friend thought he once 
or twice heard some sound from them, 
which he fancied might be a tone of remon- , 
strance or complaint, or perhaps of appeal f 
for pity; but the writer did not notice it. 
For some minutes the great body of crows 
were flying about energetically and cawing, 
but soon the noise diminished, and most of 
them had settled upon the trees, when 
suddenly, as if at some signal, or by some 
simultaneous impulse, they all darted upon 
the two culprits or offenders on the 
ground, and literally tore them to pieces, 
scattering their feathers on every side; after 
which the entire flock dispersed and flew 
away. 

Since witnessing the sight thus men- 
tioned, the witer has been told by an old and 
leading physician of New Jersey that hey, 
has twice in his lifetime witnessed a similar 
transaction among the crows; and a young 
friend says he has once, when out hunting, 
seen substantially the same thing, except 
that, in the last case, the victim was but a 
single crow. In each instance, the oiffeider, 
whatever his offence might have bee,was 
torn in pieces by his associates. And so we 
see, in a leading journal of Geneva, in Swit- 
zerland, that a well-known Alpine tourist 
publishes an account of the proceedings of a 
“raven tribunal,” which he accidentally wit- 
nessed while on an excursion in the Swiss 
mountains. 

Descending from the region of the gla- 
ciers, he came upon a glen surrounded by 
thick woods, concealed in which he wit- 
nessed, as he says, a strange spectacle. Some 
sixty or seventy ravens formed a circle 
round one of their number, whose conduct 
they were eagerly discussing, with great 
clatter of croaking and clapping of wings. 
Every now and then they interrupted their 
noise to listen, for a moment, to the ener- 
getic cawing of the culprit, who seemed to 
be defending himself with earnestness and 
vigor, the apparent judges breaking out as 
soon as he ceased into a deafening chorus of 
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comments and replies to his statements. 
And soon, having arrived at their conclu- 
sion, they flew upon the arraigned bird from 
all sides, and tore him to pieces with their 
powerful beaks, and then dispersed, leaving 
the remains of the executed offender strewed 
upon the ground. 

And this narrative from the Geneva paper 
leads a correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
to say on the same subject that when he was 
riding on horseback near Norfolk, in Eng- 
land, he was startled by hearing an unusual 
commotion among the rooks of the neigh- 
borhood. Quietly tying his horse, he crawled 
to a gap in the hedge of a grass-field in 
which a “rook trial by jury,” as he calls it, 
was going on. The culprit, he says, “at first 
appeared very perky and jaunty,” though 
surrounded by some forty or fifty of his evi- 
dently indignant associates, while an outer 
ring of some hundreds were incessantly and 
loudly cawing with far greater indignation 
than was shown by the more select number. 
After a few minutes, however, he says the 
manner of the culprit suddenly and wholly 
changed. He bent his head, cawed weakly, 
as it were imploringly, and dropped his 
wings, as if pleading for mercy. But it 
was useless. The select circle closed upon 
him at once, and, picking him to pieces, left 
a mangled carcase in less time than one 
could write it. Then they all flew away 
with a sort of exulting scream, some to the 
rookery and some to the neighboring fields. 
“On picking up the remains,” he adds, “I 
fgund but a shapeless mass, but was able to 
dlfer that it was a male bird.”— Christian 
Weekly. 
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¢-MPERANCE is a tree which has content- 
meu for its root and peace for its fruit.”— 
Arabian Maxim. 


ee 


FEAR NOT TO PRAY. 


Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope; but ever 


pray, E . 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long 
delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall 
cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask thou of Heaven, 

Though it be what thou canst not hope to 
See ; 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be; 

But if for any wish thou dar’st not pray, 

Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 

— Hartley Coleridge. 





















TO MY DOG “BLANCO.” 
My dear, dumb friend, low-lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet 


Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street, 


I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love onl loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies 
Between your soul and mine! 


For all of good that I have found 
Within myself or human kind 
Hath royally informed and crowned 

Your gentle heart and mind. 


I scan the whole broad earth around 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you. 


I trust you as I trust the stars ; 
Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 

Nor beggary, nor dungeon-bars, 
Can move you from my side. 


As patient under injury 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
But with your brothers bold ; 


More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel, 
By day and night your constant joy 

To guard and please me well. 


I clasp your head upon my breast, 

The while you whine and lick my hand; 
And thus our friendship is confessed, 

And thus we understand. 


Ah, Blanco! did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 

With your humility, 


Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear Blanco, sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 
My life would grow divine. 
—J. G. Holland, in Midsummer Scribner. 


_—_—_——o 


Gop has promised forgiveness to your re- 
pentance; but he has not promised a to-mor- 
row to your procrastination. 


—_————~--—s0e-+———_ -— 


WASTED ENERGY. 


Nobody can critically observe the structure 
of American social or domestic life without 
being struck by the immense amount of ener- 
gy which is wasted in the woman’s half of it. 
How many hundreds of thousands of women 
in inland towns and country places this August 
are painting china, embroidering towels with 
hideous sun-flowers, sketching that most ubi- 
quitous of bores, the limp, medieval woman in 
her poke bonnet, or sending off voluminous 
manuscripts, all in the hope of earning money 
secretly. She does not earn it. Her energy 
is wasted because she does not know how to 
bring it to bear. She is an amateur dabbler 
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in half a dozen different arts, instead of a 
painstaking, conscientious worker in one little 
unpretentious craft. Conscientious work in 
one direction will always bring wages in the 
end. In provincial communities, too, custom 
and prejudice are strongly opposed to the 
earning of money by women who rank as 
“ladies,” except as artists and authors. Her 
exergy is new wine in old bottles. The bottles 
do not break, but the wine is apt to turn sour 
and musty. The mistake made by all these 
women whose energy is running to waste is 
that their aims are too wide and too vague. 
A living is to be earned, not by general ama- 
teur ladylike “ pottering,” as Carlyle grimly 
called it, but by a definite trade or craft, fol- 
lowed accurately and openly. The power of 
an unmarried woman is in danger of growing 
diseased from want of outside objects; the 
more reason, therefore, she should turn it 
away from herself. The poor she has always 
with her; and by the poor is not meant only 
the penniless, but the crippled, blind, and 
dumb of soul. A sufficient aim for such a one, 
too, is to fill the place and fulfill the duties 
of a gentlewoman in a mixed community, 
such as that of our American towns. But few 
of our American women realize that simple 
duty, and we see the results in the communi- 
ties.—New York Tribune. 


ITEMS. 


THE condition of the President improved 
slowly during the past week, and he was re- 
moved from Washington to Long Branch, 
N. J., on the 6th inst. 


A TELEGRAM from Tchesme, Asia Minor, 
says the recent earthquake there and on the 
island of Chio was more violent than that of 
last April. The inhabitants are in despair. 


LAST month was the warmest August in 
Washington since 1872. The mean tempera- 
ture of August, 1881, was 76.4, against 79.6 in 
August, 1872. The rainfall, last month, 1.07 
inches, was less than during any August in 
ten years. 


THE immigrant arrivals at Castle Garden, 
New York, during the eight months of the 
calendar year were 310,475, against 228,066 in 
1880, an increase of 82,409. The largest num- 
ber arrived in June, when 76,791 were landed. 
In 1880 the largest number came in May, 
55,083 having arrived. The arrivals in August 
were 33,830, against 25,321 same month last 
year. 

AN arrival at Victoria, B. C., from Hono- 
lulu reports that the island of Hilo, Sandwich 
Islands, was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by lava from the voleano Mauna Loa. The 
lava was moving at the rate of a sixteenth of 
a mile daily, and was slowly advancing on the 
town of Hilo, which would shortly be over- 
whelmed. here was great consternation 
among the people, who were fleeing from the 
approaching destruction. 


WHEN Dean Stanley was Professor of Ec- 








clesiastical History and Canon of Christ 
Church, some one raised the question in his. 
presence whether the proper title by which to 
speak of him was Dr. Stanley, Canon Stanley 
or Professor Stanley: He seemed quite unin- 
terested, but when one or two opinions had 
been given, he broke in with that quick, eager 
manner of his, ‘‘ There is only one appellation 
that I care to be known by.” ‘‘ Whatis that?” 
‘* Arthur Stanley.” 

ON Seventh-day, the 20th of last month, a 
hurricane on the Georgia and South Carolina 
coasts was very destructive to property and 
human life. At Savannah the maximum 
wind velocity was 80 miles per hour, and great 
damage was done to buildings of all kinds, 
and to craft in the river. Along the Savan- 
nah and on Tybee Island 18 persons, mostly 
colored, are Known to have perished. All the 
people on Shad Island were swept away. It 
is reported that 46 persons have lost their 
lives in this hurricane. 


REPORTS are received from all quarters of 
the loss sustained by the severe drought. 
Those from the interior counties of this State 
and from New Jersey say that the crops and 
cattle are suffering greatly from the drought. 
At Seranton there has been no rain for 33 days, 
and the Lackawanna river is nearly dried up. 
The Delaware is reduced to insignificant pro- 
portions. The Lehigh is very low—so low in 
many places that there is no difficulty in 
wading across, and the dust on the ‘country 
roads hes several inches thick. A corres- 
pondent of the Public Ledger from Easton 
on the Ist inst. writes: There is serious de- 
struction going on throughout the Lehigh 
Valley by fire. Woods, leaves, grass, under- 
brush are as inflammable as paper, and sparks. 
from locomotives and camp fires of tramps are 
kindling numerous conflagrations, which 
+ algae with great rapidity. To-night, from 
the suburbs of Easton, numbers of burnimg 
patches are seen on the mountains aroutll, 
destroying fences, outbuildings and valuable 
timber, and causing great alarm. A dan¥er- 
ous and fierce forest fire has been rahe all 
day on the Blue Mountain, between Pp Ar- 
Argyle and Bangor, this county, causing’seri- 
ous loss of property. A report is here to- 
night of the destruction of a barn and dwel- 
ling-house. The neighborhood is aroused 
fighting the flames, but the terrible scarcity 
of water renders the situation very alarming 
for those who reside in exposed places. 


mana NOTICES. 


A meeting of the joint committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, on the subject of 
Temperance, will be held in Philadelphia, at 
Race Street Meeting-house lecture room, on 
Seventh-day, Ninth mo. 17th, 1881, at 103 
A.M. The Executive Committee will meet at 
Race Street parlor on the same day, at 93 A.M. 

AMES H. ATKINSON, | (yopj-5 
Lucy Smytu, Jr., f ““""*: 





The meeting of Salem, N. J., Union of 
First-day Schools will be held at Salem, on 
Seventh-day, the 10th inst., at 10 o’clock. 

All interested are invited. 

REBECCA B. HALL a 
Asa ENGLE, } Clerks. 
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